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and are not to be construed as declarations of 


“The Mystical Body of Christ and the 
Cooperative Movement” 


“The cooperative movement, wisely built on a Christian 
foundation, and motivated by Christian principles and 
ideals, is not only good for people, but the encouragement 
of this movement by priests is good for the Church. 
Throughout the Christian era it has always been good for 
the Church when her priests showed their concern for the 
people’s material problems. It has always been true that 
neglect of these vital problems by priests is detrimental to 
the Church’s influence. Nor can we afford to lose sight 
of the fact stated by Pope Benedict XV, namely, that it 
is precisely in the economic sphere that souls are imper- 
iled. The Church’s work is not to be confined to the 
sanctuary ; it must reach out into the highways and byways 
of life for God’s glory, for the sake of immortal souls, 
and for the building of a truly Christian civilization.” 

The above is the concluding paragraph of an address 
delivered by Most Rev. John R. McDonald, bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, be- 
fore the Third International Catholic Congress on Rural 
Life Problems and the Cooperative Workshop and Insti- 
tute held at Panama, 1955. The text of the address in 
full was recently printed by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
The title of the publication is given above. 

“Even among Catholics,” asserts the Bishop, are “those 
who take the stand that the right and duty of the Church 
are restricted to matters strictly religious, and that bishops 
and priests are materialistic when they concern themselves 
with the economic welfare of the people.” The Bishop 
takes his stand against “dividing human life into unrelated 
departments,” and reports that Pope Pius XII “has de- 
scribed this departmentalizing ... [as] totally un-Catholic.” 

Bishop McDonald goes on: “It is in the daily circum- 
stances of human living that man must work out his sal- 
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d States of America is the cooperative agency through which 


vation. There is a moral side to the business of living 
and of living together. In this complex task of living, the 
motives and actions of man may be morally good or mor- 
ally evil, and as such they are the concern of the Church 
and subject to the Church’s authority. 

Within Bishop McDonald’s diocese is the well-known 
St. Francis Xavier University, which he says “is a center 
of social thought, education, and action. It educates people 
for cooperative economic enterprises. Its work has been 
commended three times by the Holy See.” 

Other quotations from the address follow: 


“When people are in the state of grace, any cooperation 
with others for mutual help, or to foster the common good, 
is Christian charity in action. Men may combine their 
efforts in the spiritual, the social, the educational or the 
economic spheres—as long as their aim is to help others, 
they are practicing charity.. Their cooperation may initiate 
or support works of religion and mercy, some community 
enterprise, a credit union, a cooperative store, a coopera- 
tive home-building society—as long as they are helping 
others, they are practicing charity. Admittedly, modern 
society might consider all this too wide a use of the word 
charity, but only because modern society has practically 
forgotten the full meaning of charity, and has limited it 
to almsgiving or some other form of remedial work. . . . 

“The word ‘cooperation’ means joint operation, that is 
to say, people working together to the same end. Coopera- 
tion requires intelligent, unselfish, mutual action. Coop- 
eration is at home in the Church. The Church is a social 
organism. It is a living body with a Head, who is Christ 
Our Lord; it has a soul—God’s Holy Spirit ; it has mem- 
bers. There is a ‘Communion of Saints’ on earth among 
the members of the Church, and this Communion with 
one another involves mutual interest and work for mutual 
welfare. This Catholic cooperation is not confined to 
prayer, the Mass, etc. It is, or should be, carried into all 
phases of living. It is Christian charity in action, Eco- 
nomic cooperation, for Catholics, is one fruit of spiritual 
unity and solidarity. 


“It is possible, of course, for the economic cooperative 
movement to develop—and I believe in some places it has 
developed—along purely secularistic and materialistic 
lines. That kind of a movement is ultimately doomed. It 
has no soul. It builds the very sort of profit-making, 
money-minded, self-seeking enterprises to which it is in- 
tended to be an antidote. ... 

“The Church is commissioned to teach. The function 
of priests in regard to the cooperative movement is there- 
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fore to encourage, teach and train the people. It is not 
normally the function of priests to manage financial and 
business enterprises, even though they be cooperative. The 
priest is an educator, not a business manager. Mistakes 
have been made by neglecting this necessary distinction. 

“Education is basic to successful cooperative efforts. 
For Catholic people, it must first be education in what it 
means to be a member of the Church, that is to say, knowl- 
edge, appreciation and practice of the privileges and duties 
of membership in the Mystical Body of Christ. For other 
Christian people, the education underlying cooperation 
should be the two-fold commandment of love given to 
the world by Christ—love of God and love of neighbor. 
There can be, of course, and there sometimes is, in co- 
operative enterprises, a mutuality that is purely humani- 
tarian. It either does not stand permanently the test of 
selfishness, or the enterprise deteriorates into a mere busi- 
ness joint-stock concern. .. .” 


The Churches and the Cooperatives 


What is the present situation with respect to the churches 
and the cooperatives? How does it compare with previous 
eras? To what extent are the churches interested in eco- 
nomic cooperation, or, more specifically, the cooperatives 
as institutions? Although no one can answer precisely, 
this article will sum up briefly the impressions gained by 
a member of this Bureau’s staff over many years of ob- 
servation and participation. 

All sorts of summaries have been made. Some have 
said, for example, that our present era is a very “dry” 
one, with churches much less interested than, say, 20 
years ago when Toyohiko Kagawa was touring America. 
In those depression days church people were bolder, pro- 
nounced more frequently, and liked the voice of the Jap- 
anese evangelist who talked about putting “the cross into 
action” by forming cooperatives. 

Rochdale cooperation was born among people who were 
engaged in intensive religious as well as economic discus- 
sion. The man who helped much to give consumer co- 
operation its basis of ethical philosophy was James T. 
Mitchell, a Congregational Sunday school superintendent. 
He had but two interests, the Sunday school and the co- 
operatives. Mitchell apparently was one of the first to 
sense what consumer organization was, how different it 
was from producer organization. He was also that un- 
usual combination of persons—a practical man who also 
theorized and wrote. When Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
made their thorough studies of consumer cooperation, 
they relied mainly on their interviews with Mitchell in 
shaping their report. 

A Lutheran parson, H. Christian Sonne, helped to form 
the first cooperative in Denmark. A Lutheran layman, 
F. W. Raifferisen, started one branch of the credit union 
movement in Germany that spread elsewhere including 
India and America. The early preachers of the social 
gospel movement in America, including particularly Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch, specifically advocated cooperatives. In 
many an early rural settlement a Catholic priest or a 
Protestant preacher lent a helping hand, but there is no 
record of the activity. 

The following is set down as a rough summing up: 

1. The more than 1,200 credit unions within churches, 
mainly Roman Catholic parishes, are evidence that this 
one form of cooperation can be carried on successfully 
on denominational lines. The credit union works within 


local churches. People educate one another in credit 
unions, as well as help one another bear burdens. It is 
sometimes declared that through credit unions the Lord 
“helps those who help each other.” 

2. The Roman Catholic Church has a clearer mandate 
on cooperatives than the Protestant churches. Not only 
has the present Pope spoken most specifically—the whole 
body of Roman Catholic social teaching clearly is more 
hospitable to cooperatives than the more diverse and in- 
dividualistic Protestantism. Thus Roman Catholics have 
stronger voices. They hold bolder meetings and some of 
their Bishops speak up more vigorously and frequently, 
This is particularly true in the rural Middle West, in the 
Maritimes, and in Quebec. 

3. Church interest in cooperatives is confined to minori- 
ties. This is true also of many other issues, e.g., the 
church and housing, the church and Point Four, the church 
and immigration. Our churches are often big institutions 
with all sorts and conditions of people as members. They 
do not easily focus on any one issue. How many members 
of churches on big broad avenues know anything about the 
family farm? And thus, the promoter of cooperatives 
must rely upon the occasional pastor and the minority of 
the members. Many church people today, for example, 
belong to credit unions in their factories, but apparently 
do not know that they are cooperatives. 

4. Some useful adult education is carried on by churches. 
There is freedom to discuss many issues in young people’s 
groups. Foreign mission boards may be encouraging more 
cooperatives abroad than the members of the home 
churches would approve at home. It was once said that 
the average Protestant church member might contribute 
money to form credit unions in the Far East, but would 
be opposed to a cooperative store in his home town. Thus 
some ferment of discussion and adult education going on 
in churches is of help to the cooperative movement. 

5. The notable work in the Maritimes has directly and 
indirectly influenced a good deal of church activity in be- 
half of cooperatives. Many Roman Catholic priests have 
learned how to encourage cooperatives by studying at, or 
simply visiting, St. Francis Xavier University at An- 
tigonish. Protestant ministers have moved quietly toward 
Antigonish, too, but in smaller numbers. Statesmen have 
gone there to learn, The program at Antigonish, of en- 
couraging adult education by means of economic coopera- 
tion, has often been called the most significant piece of 
education on the North American continent. Under Cath- 
olic church auspices it has influenced whole provinces and 
people of many denominations. 

6. In the U.S.A., most cooperatives are organized 
among farmers. It was recently observed that there ap- 
pears to be no one prominently identified with American 
agriculture who is opposed to cooperatives. Cooperation 
among farmers is thus institutionalized and generally ac- 
cepted. The number of memberships in farmer coopera- 
tives increased from some 3,000,000 in 1930 to over 
7,000,000 in 1950 (Statistics of Farmer Cooperatives, 
General Report 15, U. S. Department of Agriculture), 
while between those years the number of farms decreased 
from about 6,300,000 to less than 5,500,000. Many farm- 
ers belong to more than one organization, and some belong 
to none. The U.S.D.A. reported over 10,000 local market- 
ing, purchasing and related service cooperatives in 1953-54. 

But urban America usually does not see cooperatives at 
work in rural America, and urban people usually do not 
know what is going on in them. 
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7. About 13,000,000 families own memberships in co- 
operatives and certain mutual institutions, in which the 
owners are also the users of the services provided by the 
organizations. But many of these members of coopera- 
tives appear to give little consideration to the ethical values 
of the technique of economic democracy being demon- 
strated. In their state of indifference to the purposes of 
these organizations they are probably much like many mem- 
bers of local churches in their attitudes toward the pur- 
poses of the Christian churches. 


Congressmen on Family Farms 


A First Interim Report of the subcommittee on family 
farms has been submitted by Clark W. Thompson, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives. The report states: “The 
family farm established the economic foundation for the 
liberties and the enterprise, and the national conscience, 
that are the heritage of the United States.” 

Because of a concern for the maintenance of the family 
farm, this subcommittee was formed “to make a special 
study of the ways and means to protect, foster, and pro- 
mote the family farm as the continuing dominant unit in 
American agriculture, with special attention to the manner 
in which we can adjust our farm programs to accommo- 
date the convenience, productivity, and prosperity of the 
family farm unit.” 

A definition of the family type farm is that it “might 
be considered a farming operation in which managerial 
decisions are made by the farmer and most of the physical 
work . .. is done by the members of the farm family liv- 
ing on the farm. It should be large enough to provide a 
reasonably full-time job for the operator, and sufficient 
income for the farm family.” Family farms now produce 
for exchange and the cash income needed by a family. 

Recalling that the present hardships were produced not 
by any fault of the farmer, but by the abundance “built 
up in response to the policy of Government” at the open- 
ing of the Korean war, the report goes on, “the Govern- 
ment, since the end of the Korean conflict in 1953 has not 
extended to agriculture the considerations which were pro- 
vided for industry. .. . Unprotected, despite the expanding 
economy, agriculture is moving into a deepening reces- 
sion.” 

Emphasis is placed in this study upon “the smaller 
farms, and on units operated by new farmers, especially 
veterans who carry heavy debts, for this is the area where 
farmers and their families now are being forced off the 
land by falling prices, constriction of acreage planted to 
major crops, and by lack of adequate production re- 
sources.” To operate a family farm, in addition to ability, 
credit, and organized farm marketing, a farmer must have 
a fair price for what he sells, “prices at a parity with the 
wages of workers in other pursuits and in a fair relation- 
ship with earnings of business and industry [which] would 
remove the need for many of the Government aids to 
agriculture.” 


Farmer Cooperatives 


The bulletin, Farmer Cooperatives, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(1955. $1.25 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office), is a complete revision of 
the bulletin issued in 1947, Agricultural Cooperation in 
the United States. It is published in accordance with an 
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act of Congress requiring the Department to “acquire and 
disseminate information useful in the development and 
practice of cooperation” and “to promote the knowledge 
of cooperative principles and practices. .. .” This bulletin 
is recommended by Joseph G. Knapp, administrator of 
the Farmer Cooperative Service, to schools and colleges 
and to anyone wishing general information on farmer 
cooperatives in the United States today. 

The bulletin explains the reasons for, and the develop- 
ment of, these cooperatives ; and what they have accom- 
plished in helping the farmer in practical ways, especially 
on the family farms. The less tangible results such as 
self-reliance, pride, neighborliness, and community inter- 
ests are recognized as no less important. 

Between 1930 and 1952 the value of farm products 
marketed by cooperatives rose to $9 billion. With this 
went many services described in the bulletin. Records of 
cooperative marketing by farmers were kept by the De- 
partment from 1912. Starting from a neighborly arrange- 
ment between individuals, formal cooperation spread into 
a competent business organization proceeding to a national 
level. A cooperative belongs to all the people who use its 
services and the gains are distributed in accordance with 
patronage. Numbers vary from five members to thou- 
sands. Each cooperative must have officers and each mem- 
ber has one vote. It not only helps its members to sell 
effectively, but also to buy economically what they need. 

General farm organizations such as The Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, and the Farmers Union have sponsored 
cooperatives from their beginning. Regional cooperatives 
were developed in livestock, oranges, and tobacco, then for 
wool, poultry and egg producers, fruit and nut growers. 
In 1913 the Department established an Office of Markets. 
County agents have helped to organize cooperative asso- 
ciations. National cooperative associations were formed, 
and the present National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
has over 30 state councils affiliated with it. 

Between 1933 and 1955 local marketing associations de- 
clined in number but increased in size and volume. Re- 
search and education have been advanced; managers and 
directors have been trained ; operations have been depart- 
mentalized and efficiently increased. 

In 1954 farmer cooperatives handled approximately 22 
per cent of the total output at one stage or another in the 
marketing process. The same growth has occurred in the 
buying of supplies for farmers cooperatively. Not only 
feed, seed and fertilizer are so bought, but farm and home 
equipment, building materials, containers, meat and gro- 
ceries. Cooperatives operate frozen food lockers, 

Cooperative irrigation began in Utah about 1850 with 
the Mormon pioneers. Irrigation companies now supply 
water to their members at cost. There are rural health 
cooperatives in some areas to obtain the services of doc- 
tors, build a health center, and set up prepaid medical 
care. Some farm organizations have their own credit cor- 
porations and credit unions. There are 13 banks for 
cooperatives. The bulletin supplies statistical tables for 
each state. 


Farm Surpluses 


The Friends Committee on National Legislation, at a 
seminar in Washington, D. C., 1956, on “Agricultural 
Surpluses—Opportunity or Threat?” brought together 79 
farm men and women of seven religious affiliations from 
19 states. Their “Statement of Findings” sets forth the 
“general consensus of those present.” 
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“The health of American agriculture is tied to the well- 
being of men everywhere,” states the preamble. The mem- 
bers of the seminar advocated working through the United 
Nations agencies to “expand economic aid and the techni- 
cal assistance programs.” They approved selling surplus 
commodities abroad and donating more food. In the field 
of domestic policy they noted that government action was 
needed to curtail output and distribute accumulated sur- 
plus. “Subsidies should be geared to conservation prac- 
tices.” 

Other concrete proposals for benefiting farmers were 
made, including suggestions for implementing the Soil 
Bank proposal. Finally, an “adequate supply of credit” 
is essential to “help young men who have started farming 
on good land since World War II to retain their farms.” 


Policy for American Agriculture 


“Measures designed to help farmers attain a high and 
rising standard of living without continuous government 
accumulation of surpluses and without production con- 
trols” are proposed in a report by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Development, 
New York, entitled Economic Policy for American Agri- 
culture, 1956. The report suggests solutions to the three 
“fundamental problems” of surplus crops, unstable in- 
comes, and over-population of low-income farms. 

The committee opposes high, rigid price supports and 
dumping surpluses aboard. It proposes “establishment of 
a nonpartisan Agricultural Stabilization Board to deter- 
mine broad policies and to help protect policy decisions 
from short-run political demands.” It would be “repre- 
sentative of farmers, food processors, and consumers, 
serving long terms, staggered so as to provide continuity, 
headed by the Secretary of Agriculture,” and would re- 
port annually to the President and Congress. 


Trends in Farm Income 


Although farmers’ income fluctuates more sharply than 
any other major type of income, these sharp swings up 
and down have not always matched changes in general 
business activity. Thus the federal program for main- 
taining farm income by price supports and cash benefits 
has not been very effective as a general economic stabilizer. 
Sometimes it has had the reverse effect. 

These are among the findings of a study by Daniel 
Creamer, made for the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. The study, Personal Income during 
Business Cycles, was published for the National Bureau 
by Princeton University Press. (Princeton, N. J., 1955. 
$4.00.) Martin Bernstein assisted Dr. Creamer in making 
the study. 

“Farm income lagged a year behind the business cycle 
trough in 1938 and six months behind the trough in 1949,” 
Dr. Creamer says. “It turned down five months before 
the peak in 1948, and it failed to contract with general 
business during the 1945-1946 demobilization.” 

Some sharp fluctuations in farm income have occurred 
while business as a whole was on an upward trend. Ex- 
amples are the 1925-26 decline in farm income and the 
decline produced by the “dust bowl” drought of 1934-35. 


Farmer Tries to Organize Union 


In Jefferson, Ohio, Joseph N. Brown is endeavoring 
“to organize Ohio dairy farmers in the AFL-CIO Team- 


sters Union.” Low prices and failure of the local co-ops 
and other farm organizations “to achieve results in im- 
proving returns to Ohio dairy farmers” are reported to 
be aiding Mr. Brown in his efforts. (The Rural New 
Yorker, New York, February 4, 1956.) 


The Church and the Family Farm 


Two well-known agricultural economists have written 
the results of a long-time study of the town and country 
church in its relation to the family farm, emphasizing the 
close relationship of the farm, family, and church in the 
U.S.A. They recommend that “every rural church inter- 
ested in improving the lot of its family farms designate a 
committee, or a study-action group, or an organization 
existing in the parish, to attack the family farm situation 
in its own community.” (Town and Country Churches 
and Family Farming, by Marshall Harris and Joseph 
Ackerman. New York, Department of Town & Country 
Church, Division of Home Missions, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.) 

“In an attitude of helpfulness, one to another, churches, 
government agencies, and farm organizations can work 
together effectively in improving family farm tenure.” 

Messrs. Ackerman and Harris give a good definition of 
the family farm, review the stress to which it has been 
subjected, and indicate that the family farms produce most 
of the food and fiber of the nation. They outline good 
goals for family farming, and do not minimize the serious 
problems faced today by those who live on these farms. 

Churches are aided by the stability which family farm- 
ing contributes to rural community life. It takes time for 
a church to develop a Christian fellowship. Family farm- 
ing makes for good opportunities for church programs. 

These two economists close their work with a “proposed 
unified program for family farmers.” This will differ by 
regions and by communities, but it should begin with some 
kind of a local study of the family farm situation. 
Churches should seek help from government agencies. 
There is no substitute for the personal interest of pastors. 

Churches are challenged to become centers of informa- 
tion on farms for sale and on prospective buyers. County 
institutes on family farming are outlined. National church 
agencies are called upon to bestir themselves on the family 
farm issue. 

Dr. Ackerman is managing director of the Farm Foun- 
dation. Dr. Harris is on the staff of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Both express their own views and not 
those of the agencies with which they work. This is a 
personal study which also does not state a position of the 
National Council of Churches. 


The Department of Town and Country Church also 
publishes a study guide, bearing the same title, for group 
use, It was prepared for the Department by Dr. E. J. 
Niederfrank, staff member of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Farm-City Week 


The second annual Farm-City Week is being observed 
November 16-22, 1956. Kiwanis International, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl., is the coordinating 
agency for interested organizations. Materials may be had 
from Kiwanis. President Eisenhower has issued a proc- 
lamation, commending the observance. In 1955 many na- 
tional, regional, and local organizations participated. 
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